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ABSTRACT 


The  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  have  dramati cal  1 v modernized  their 
equipment  and  are  the  most  heavily  armied  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  tactical  air  force  has  responded  with  increased  emphasis  on 
readiness  and  realistic  training.  In  particular.  Red  Flag  and  the 
aggressor  squadrons  are  two  of  the  most  innovative  and  productive 
programs  that  have  been  developed  for  the  fighter  force.  This  thesis 
addresses  the  i^elevancy  of  the  training  by  focusing  on  the  Soviet  threat 
and  current  fighter  force  training  doctrine.  A very  limited  "first 
battle"  scenario  in  the  European  theater  is  presented  to  analyze  the 
training  versus  the  threat. 

The  general  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  the  current  coni  at 

i 

; training  of  United  States  tactical  fighter  forces  is  excellent,  ife 

I 

' recent  emphasis  on  readiness  has  definitely  made  the  training  relevant 

’ to  the  threat.  There  are,  however,  several  areas  that  rec'uire  adP’- 

< tional  em,>[iasis  arid  iii'nrovement . Inis  thesis  progiisi's  specii.r  - 

I I'lCiiPal  K’lr-s  in  tl';e  aieas  cif  air  superic'r  1 1 v , tie  fiiintt'i  / ft  i u.iii' 

Uf.i;  Lrn  1 ir  I /•_.  tr  i ke  control  and  reconna  i ssanre  roncri't  . roi,.i  a.  ,i.,- 
I noil's,  am'  niolit  operations. 
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CHAPTER  1 


irjTPODUCTinN 

Combat  training  for  the  tactical  fighter  force  has  recently 
received  significant  emphasis.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  current  combat  training  for  the  fighter  force  as 
applied  to  a European  battle  scenario. 

If  the  Yom  Kippur  War  in  197T  is  a partial  reflection  of  current 
Soviet  tactics,  the  "First  Battle"  in  Europe  will  greatly  challenge  the 
capability  of  the  friendly  fighter  force.  Assuming  a sudden  and  massive 
Warsaw  Pact  armor  attack  under  a highly  effective  SAfT/AAA  umbrella,  how 
much  can  friendly  fighter  forces  contribute  to  the  battle  (air 
superiority,  close  air  support  interdiction,  etc.)? 

Aircraft,  munitions,  and  training  are  three  essential  contribu- 
tors when  one  considers  effectiveness  in  combat.  Aircraft  and  weapons 
are  given  quantities  in  the  combat  equation  that  are  deter-mined  by  tlie 
state  of  the  art  during  a specific  time  period.  In  otlier  words,  a force 
is  going  to  fight  with  what  it  has.  Training  is  a variable  that  can  be 
exploited  in  preparation  for  the  battle.  Realistic  combat  trainino  that 
includes  current  threats  and  emphasizes  initiative  and  innovative  tac- 
tics can  liecome  the  decisive  combat  multiplier.  This  studv  focuses  on 
the  threat,  current  fighter  training  doctrine,  and  the  European 
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Lrittlpf icld. 


Background 

Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger,  a former  Secretary  of  Defense,  noted: 
"As  the  events  of  the  past  decade  have  demonstrated,  the  strategic 
impasse  has  driven  armed  conflict  downward  into  the  tactical  arena. 
However,  due  to  previous  emphasis  on  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  deter 
all  forms  of  conflict,  the  United  States  tactical  forces  were  slow  to 
develop  their  full  conventional  potential.  The  deficiencies  in  air- 
craft, munitions,  and  training  were  highlighted  during  both  the  Korean 
and  Southeast  Asian  conflicts.  After  the  Korean  conflict,  the  tactical 
air  forces  reverted  to  a secondary  status  and  very  little  was  done  to 
benefit  from  the  lessons  learned.  Thus,  history  repeated  itself  when 
the  fighter  force  entered  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  with  deficiencies 
in  the  same  areas. 

Tactical  leaders  recognized  the  problems  and  aggressively  sought 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  throughout  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  As 
a result,  the  fighter  force  relearned  some  valuable  lessons  that  are  now 
being  expanded  from  theory  to  practical  application.  The  emphasis  on 
mission-oriented  aircraft  (F-15,  F-16,  A-10,  EF-111,  F-4G,  and  F-3A), 
precision  weapons,  and  realistic  training  programs  evolved  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  and  received  further  imoetus  from  the  Ynr' 

Kippur  War  and  the  Soviet  buildup  in  Furope. 

blames  Schlesinger.  "In  Hy  Ihnnion.''  '’it  i:niversit.v  f'ev.i'w. 
Joveml'er-i'oceiiiber  l‘‘/!t,  pp. 
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During  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict,  the  ll.S.  Air  Force  (USAF) 
maintained  a killiloss  ratio  of  2.25:1  in  air-to-air  engagements  betv/een 

! 

1965  and  1968.  The  ratio  in  the  1968  "Rolling  Thunder"  and  1972  Line-  i 

J 

backer  operations  was  not  any  better.  In  fact,  the  kill  ratio  during 

2 

the  period  1970-1973  dropped  to  2.00:1.  One  specific  problem  was  the 
lack  of  concentrated  training  in  air-to-air  combat  by  fighter  pilots  who 
flew  the  multipurpose  F-4.  The  fighter  pilot  became  a jack-of-all- 
trades  and  was  superior  in  none. 

Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  recognized  the  air  combat  traininci 
deficiency  and  established  the  64th  Fighter  Weapon  Squadron,  "The 
Aggressors."  Its  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jerry  H.  Nabors,  aptlv 
described  its  purpose  before  a subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 


Committee  in  March  1975,  when  he  said: 

During  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict,  an  extensive  study  was 
accomplished  to  reconstruct  each  MIG  encounter  that  occurred  in  the 
war.  The  obiective  was  to  detemiine  the  reasons  for  success  or 
failure  in  the  encounter  and  to  identify  problem  areas  that  could  be 
resolved  to  provide  the  United  States  with  a better  fighting  force. 

The  most  common  problem  found  could  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
"insufficient  training  and  experience  in  air-to-air  combat."  . . . 

. . . Also,  enemy  tactics  had  never  been  flown  in  training 
scenarios.  An  urgent  need  existed  for  an  air-to-air  training  pro- 
gram using  aircraft  with  comparable  characteristics  of  the  potential 
enemy  aircraft  and  flown  by  pilots  who  had  extensively  studied  the 
enemy  fighter  pilot  and  were  skilled  in  his  tactics  and  fightin.; 
philosophy.^ 


2 

Philippe  Grasset,  "Dissimilar  Air  Combat  Training,"  Inter- 
national  Defense  Review  8,  No.  6 (December  1975):R23-27. 

3 

D.S.,  Congress,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcomr'ittee  on 


The  v/el  1-trained  air  superiority  pilot  now  has  the  sophi sti cateo 
F-lo  Eaqle,  which  is  presently  being  integrated  into  the  active  inven- 
tory. The  current  concept  calls  for  the  F-15  specialized  in  air-to-air 
and  the  F-16  to  be  the  swing  force  utilized  in  both  air-to-air  and 
ai r-to-ground,  depending  on  the  tactical  mission.  The  combination  of 
specialized  air  superiority  aircraft  and  air  combat  qualified  aircrews 
will  contribute  to  the  Air  Force's  primary  mission  "to  gain  and  maintain 
general  air  supremacy."'^ 

During  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  the  USAF  also  recognized  the 
difficulties  of  a fighter  pilot's  maintaining  a high  level  of  profi- 
ciency in  several  missions.  The  Designed  Operational  Capability  (DOC'^ 
Concept  was  developed.  The  DOC  is  the  mission  for  which  a unit  is 

5 

organized  or  designed.  For  example,  an  air-to-air  fighter  squadron 
will  have  an  air  superiority  DOC  as  its  primary  mission.  Secondary  DOCs 
may  be  assigned,  but  the  unit  would  require  additional  training  in  the 
secondary  DOC  prior  to  combat  employment.  The  new  concept  allows  the 
fighter  pilot  to  devote  more  attention  to  specific  sl>  'Is. 

The  Yom  Kippur  War  validated  TAC's  er.iphasis  on  eleoVronir  v.ar- 
fare  and  threat  awareness.  Ihe  Araos  a;.i'Meri  Soviet  tactics  in 

iartiral  Air  Power,  TAf:  Air  Programs  lor  fiscal  Year  i‘i7o  ( 1 1 '-'arui 
l''7h).  Inn.  P-31.  ' ' 

•■1 

fiefiartment  of  Defense,  "Air  Superiority,  Our  i uture  Dojionds  ('n 
It,"  DSAT  Aerospace  Speech  Series,  76-1  (Fehruarv  1^^76).  P-  i- 

g 

'Department,  of  the  Air  lorco,  F-Jl  Aircrew  Training  (larticai 
Fighter),  AfM  Sl-34  (26  April  1976),  p.'l. 


extensive  SAM/AAA  coverage  for  the  rear  area  and  the  attacking  force. 

The  Israelis  compared  the  situation  to  the  phalangial  tactics  employed 
by  Roman  Legions  under  Marius  in  50  B.C.  It  was  estimated  that  riurino 
the  first  v/eek  of  the  war,  Israel  lost  78  aircraft,  almost  all  to  SAMs 
and  conventional  anti-aircraft  fire.^ 

The  need  for  battlefield  surveillance,  suppression  capability, 
close  air  support,  and  balanced,  mutually  supporting  forces  was  high- 
lighted. The  USAF  is  pursuing  this  line  with  AWACS  (Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System),  the  F-4G  Weasel,  the  E-3A,  the  EF-111,  and  the  A-10 
aircraft.  The  challenge  is  combining  the  forces  in  packages  to  concen- 
trate power  at  the  right  point  in  the  battle.  That  means  maximum 
training  for  all  elements  of  the  fighter  force. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  termed  the  NATO/Warsaw 
Pact  frontier  in  Central  Europe 

one  of  the  most  heavily  armed  in  the  world.  . . . [T]he  Soviet 
forces  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe  are  much  larger  than  would  be 
justified  for  defense  or  even  the  most  repressive  kind  of  occupa- 
tion. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  moreover,  the  doctrine  which 
gove  ns  these  forces  is  offensive  in  spirit  and  inspired  by  the 
blitzkrieg  tactics  of  World  War  II.^ 

Tactical  Air  Command  is  fully  aware  of  the  Soviet  threat  in 
Europe  and  the  obvious  Soviet  influence  on  Arab  tactics  employed  in 
1973.  The  United  States  accent  on  readiness  and  employment  has  been 

0 

"Israeli  Aircraft,  Arab  SAMs  in  Key  Battle,"  Aviation  Week 
Space  Technology,  22  October  1973,  pp.  14-17. 

^Edgar  Ulsamer,  "USAF's  New  Soviet  Awareness  Programs,"  Air 
Force  Magazine,  May  1976,  p.  38. 
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greatly  emphasized  in  operational  readiness  inspections  and  Red  Flag 
exercises.  Red  Flag  is  an  exercise  that  provides  realistic  combat 
training  for  squadron  size  units.  The  units  periodically  deploy  to 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  to  operate  in  a very  real  "simulated"  air 
and  surface  threat  environment.  General  Robert  T.  Dixon,  Commander, 

TAC,  said: 

Readiness  will  be  the  key  to  our  success--perhaps  to  our 
national  survival.  We  are  working  hard  to  maintain  and  improve  our 
readiness  to  meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  challenges.® 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Is  the  current  combat  training  of  United  States  tactical  fighter 
forces  relevant  to  the  Soviet  threat  and  appropriate  to  successfully 
engage  Soviet  forces  in  the  event  of  a sudden  and  massive  attack  in 
Europe?  To  answer  this  question,  present  air  superiority  and  air-to- 
ground  training  must  be  reviewed  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  threat  in 
Europe.  The  current  training  doctrine  is  satisfactory  if  it  provides 
for  readiness,  survivability,  and  the  real  capacity  to  engage  the  Soviet 
land  and  air  farces. 


f’uriH.ise 

Ihis  study  was  undertaken  Lo  'lerenniiu^  if  rurmr,/' 
erouraris  for  l:he  fighter  torco  are  arietiuate  for  a j’ossil.le  a,.:;!  t ni.t  at  i,-., 
v/UM  Lite  t^nviet  Uirion  in  furope.  As  fr.riner  d.S.  Aiirl'ass.ainr  tn  :..e 

i) 

• iaiiies  (ila/a,  "Peadii'iess  Ilirougii  (■'eal  i sm,"  fi  i r ' r>'.erve'. , 
ember  |b/t.  igi,  R-O. 
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Soviet  Union  Foy  D.  Kohler  stated: 

Americans  tend  to  forget  the  feeling  of  humiliation  engendered 
in  the  Kremlin  by  US  defiance  of  Khrushchev’s  threats  in  its  inter- 
vention in  Lebanon  in  195R;  in  its  defense  of  Berlin  in  1961-196/; 
and  in  the  forced  withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  in  196L. 
These  reverses  not  only  brought  about  a realization  in  the  Kremlin 
that  bluff  based  on  potential  doesn't  work,  but  brought  about  a 
resolve  on  the  part  of  Khrushchev's  more  sober  successors  to  achieve 
a global  position  where  the  US,  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
be  the  party  obliged  to  be  passive  or  to  back  down  in  future  con- 
flict situations.  Consequently,  the  Soviets  set  about  achieving 
such  a position  with  an  unpublicized  and  unprecedented  massive 
buildup  of  strategic  capabilities  as  well  as  conventional  ground  and 
naval  forces. - 

Any  deficiency  in  training  that  affects  TAC's  readiness  can  be  a costly 
situation. 


Methodology 

The  methodology  includes  a review  of  Soviet  tactics  and  current 
United  States  fighter  force  training.  Finally,  a mixture  of  both  of  the 
concepts  in  a European  combat  scenario  is  presented  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  current  training  in  the  United  States. 

Chapter  II  reviews  literature  of  Soviet  tactics  and  sets  the 
scene  In  rurciie  by  viewing  the  preseni.  order  of  oattle.  A .(.ei  is 
at  tiie  aiipl  i cat  ion  of  Soviet  tac1i(S,  oirertiy  ata;  indire(i  :i  v.a 


ous  conflicts.  i tie  Yoii,  Kii',  i-r  i-.ar  is  Oiiiphas  i /oii  iic'canse  ot 


nat.u.-e.  I lie  oi'.jecrive  is  to  jiresent  ti,e  ‘‘.ov.et  '.•[■nai's  ( ,■  ii;'''; 

cotn/’pf  and  view  its  eiiip  > nyinent . 


1 O'/  ji.  i.oiiiet.  "i.'.ir  ''iicviv.ii  in  S(,vi,i|  'italei,/." 
aga/ine.  Set  l.miiiu’r'  L',’!  _ •<]_ 


p 

Chapter  III  examines  the  current  United  States  tactical  fighter 
force  combat  training.  Training  doctrine  and  various  methods  of  [irepar- 
ing  the  force  are  reviewed.  The  training  considered  is  primarily 
type  received  as  a continuation  after  graduation  from  a basic  fighter 
upgrade  course. 

Chapter  IV  is  the  heart  of  the  study.  It  mixes  the  concepts 
from  Chapters  II  and  III  and  proposes  a scenario  of  the  "First  Battle" 
in  Europe.  The  European  arena  was  selected  because  of  the  concentration 
of  Soviet  forces,  the  highly  sophisticated  SAM/AAA  threat,  and  the 
difficult  combination  of  varied  terrain  and  marginal  weather.  The 
battle  is  limited  to  a front  in  the  Fulda  gap.  Soviet  tactics  are 
employed  and  the  friendly  fighter  force  responds  as  necessary  to  counter 
the  threat. 

Chapter  V provides  a summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 

A conclusion  is  made  regarding  the  adequacy  of  fighter  force  training  in 
the  United  States.  Based  on  the  study's  conclusions,  recommendations 
for  improvements  are  also  presented. 

Assumptions  and  Limitations 

It  is  recognized  that  the  "First  Battle"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  actually  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  'Soviet 
strategy  for  the  future  could  rely  on  the  more  indirect  approach  of 
supporting  insurgencies  and  limited  wars.  However,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  attack  with  minimur, 
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Warning  through  the  European  Fulda  gap.  The  northern  approach,  whicn  is 
not  considered,  is  another  very  real  possibility  that  presents  different 
problems.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  new  United  States  aircraft  pre--^- 
ently  being  integrated  into  the  inventory  will  be  available  for  the 
"First  Battle." 

This  study  is  limited  to  unclassified  sources.  The  battle 
scenario  is  limited  to  a conventional  war  and  is  mainly  concerned  with 
Soviet  forces.  The  Warsaw  Pact's  specific  capabilities  are  not  consid- 
ered. The  conceptual  employment  of  United  States  tactical  fighter 
forces  includes  the  missions  of  close  air  support,  air  interdiction,  air 
superiority,  and  strike  control  and  reconnaissance  (STAR).  Individual 
flight  tactics  are  not  considered.  Emphasis  is  on  the  employment  force 
package.  The  training  of  the  fighter  force  is  limited  to  the  continua- 
tion training  after  graduation  from  the  basic  fighter  course. 

Glossary  of  Terms 

The  definitions  below  were  extracted  from  military  publications 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a common  point  of  reference  for  this 
study . 

Aggressors,  The:  The  64th  Fighter  Weapons  Squadron  stationed  at  ...  .,is 

Air  Force  Base,  Nevada.  Two  otner  recently  formed  squadrons  are  at 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  Alconbury,  England,  and  Clark  Air  Rase,  the 
Phi  1 ifipines . Their  primary  mission  is  to  provide  resources  and 
expertise  in  dissimilar  air  combat  traininri. 
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Air  interdiction;  Air  operations  conducted  to  destroy,  neutralize,  or 
delay  the  enemy’s  military  potential  before  it  can  be  brought  To 
bear  effectively  against  friendly  forces.  These  operations  are 
conducted  at  such  distance  from  friendly  forces  that  detailed  inte- 
gration of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement  of  friendly- 
forces  is  not  required. 

Air  superiority:  That  degree  of  dominance  in  the  air  battle  of  one 

force  over  another  which  permits  the  conduct  of  operations  by  the 
former  and  its  related  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  at  a given  time  and 
place  without  prohibitive  interference  by  the  opposing  force. 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS):  A new  system  in  the  E-3A 

aircraft  that  is  capable  of  all-weather,  long-range,  high-  or  low- 
level  surveillance  of  all  air  vehicles,  manned  or  unmanned,  above 
all  kinds  of  terrain. 

Anti-aircraft  artillery  (AAA):  Weapons  and  equipment  for  actively 

combating  air  targets  from  the  ground.  Weapons  are  classed  as 
Light,  20-57  mm;  Medium,  58-99  mm;  and  Heavy,  100  mm  or  greater. 

Close  air  support  (CAS);  Air  attacks  against  hostile  targets  which  are 
in  close  proximity  to  friendly  forces  and  which  require  detailed 
integration  of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement  of  those 
forces.  Air  missions  flown  between  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
and  the  fire  support  coordination  line. 

Designed  Operational  Capability  (DOC);  Mission  for  which  a unit  was 


organized  or  designed. 
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Fire  support  coordination  line  (FSCL):  An  imaginary  line  arranged,  if 

possible,  to  follow  well-defined  geographical  features,  prescribed 
by  the  troop  commander  and  coordinated  with  appropriate  supporting 
commanders,  forward  of  which  supporting  forces  may  attack  targets 
without  danger  or  reference  to  the  ground  forces.  Behind  this  line 
the  attack  of  targets  by  forces  not  under  the  control  of  the  troop 
commander  must  be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  troop  commander. 

Forward  air  controller  (FAC):  An  officer  (aviator/pilot)  member  of  the 

tactical  air  control  party  who,  from  a forward  ground  or  airborne 
position,  controls  aircraft  that  are  engaged  in  close  air  support  of 
ground  troops. 

Forward  edge  of  the  battle  area  (FEBA):  The  foremost  limits  of  a series 

of  areas  in  which  ground  combat  units  are  deployed,  excluding  the 
areas  in  which  the  covering  or  screening  forces  are  operating, 
designated  to  coordinate  fire  support,  the  positioning  of  forces,  or 
the  maneuver  of  units. 

Maverick;  Ai r-to-surface  missile  with  a self-homing  electro-optical 
guidance  system. 

Red  Flag:  Nickname  of  an  exercise  used  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base, 

Nevada,  to  provide  more  realistic  combat  training.  A squadron  sizi' 
unit  and  its  support  elements  deploy  for  several  weel-s  to  operate  in 
a combined  air  and  surface  threat  environment. 

Strike  control  and  reconnaissance  (SCAR);  Aircraft,  such  as  the 
that  are  employed  to  perform  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and 
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strike  control  in  support  of  the  air  interdiction  role. 
Surface-to-air  missile  (SAM):  A surface  launched  missile  that  is 

designed  to  operate  against  a target  above  the  surface. 

Wild  Weasel:  An  aircraft  system,  such  as  the  F-4G,  with  sophisticated 

electronic  warfare  equipment  that  enables  it  to  detect,  identify, 
and  locate  enemy  radars  and  to  direct  against  them  weapons  for  their 
destruction  or  suppression. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

The  present  Soviet  tactics  did  not  suddenly  emerge  as  a radical 
departure  from  the  past.  Instead,  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  has  resulted 
from  an  evolutionary  process  that  centered  on  the  principles  of  mass, 
firepower,  and  shock.  The  Soviets  use  technology,  applied  to  weaponry, 
to  increase  the  leverage  of  these  principles.  The  constant  theme  of 
maintaining  Soviet  numerical  superiority  and  striving  to  attain  techno- 
logical parity  is  evident  throughout  Soviet  history.  The  Soviets  have 
learned  through  combat  experience  that  they  must  have  technological 
parity  to  bring  their  mass  and  firepower  to  bear  decisively.  This 
chapter  looks  at  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  as  it  evolved,  as  it  is 
espoused  in  Soviet  literature,  and  as  it  was  applied  in  the  Yom  Kip,  i,r 
War.  The  Soviet  order  of  battle  in  Europe  as  it  reflects  the  ,s 

or;  current,  Soviet  tactical  cioctrine  is  aisn  reviewoii. 


V i e t I (iC  c 1 i's 

Present,  'aiviet  taci.ii.s  nave  (iiioil,’  evoived  trer  ..er.  ic,  •, 
ence  prior'  to  World  War'  II  and  iron,  roii.tnu  ('xpenence  c,a.  0('  ,n  so'. 
conflicts,  involvement  in  conflicts  nf  limited  sin.a'  ‘ i 
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and  to  develop  a tactical  doctrine.  The  improved  tactics  and  technolonv 
are  eventually  tested  in  large  scale  conflicts.  The  S()anisii  Civil  Vac, 
the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  the  invasion  of  Finland,  World  W.tr  11,  t' 
Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  the  Yom  Kinpur  War  are  a few 
examples. 

The  Germans  were  particularly  influential  in  the  development  of 
Soviet  tactics.  The  Russians  and  Germans  had  a pact,  from  1922  to  1935, 
that  provided  the  Soviets  with  technical  aid  and  permitted  numerous 
Soviet  officers  to  attend  the  German  advanced  military  school  in  Ber- 
lin.^ The  Germans  also  provided  a military  mission  to  help  structure 
and  assist  the  Russian  Army.  During  this  period  the  Germans  were  devel- 
oping the  concept  of  blitzkrieg  warfare,  a coordinated  and  massive  air 

2 

and  ground  attack  aimed  at  a breakthrough.  ‘ It  was  inevitable  that 
Soviet  doctrine  would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Germans. 

In  1936  the  Soviets  sent  200  pilots  and  approximately  1,500  air- 
craft to  assist  the  anti -Franco  forces  in  Spain.  The  involvement  was 
very  limited,  but  it  permitted  the  Soviets  to  gain  combat  experience  and 
develop  air  tactics.  The  Soviets  en.inyeu  some  initia'.  suct  esses , ;ii* 
li.ev  w(M-e  not  ai'ic;  i.n  iii,-nntai!i  a vi.ii  le  I'oi'ce  due  lo  ii„n ntenai  i r ■i.a: 
.oijisticai  |0’oi' 1 eii's . i hey  ,iiSo  iaii'eu  credible  tact.ir.ai  oyj'ftfisr'  ate! 
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v;ithdrev/  their  force  when  the  Germans  entered  the  conflict  with  suicrior 

3 

f^t-109s  that  were  manned  by  well-trained  aircrews.  As  a result,  the 
Soviets  placed  increased  emphasis  on  tactical  aviation,  to  include 
equipment,  training,  and  tactics. 

The  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  1937-1939,  was  a testing  ground  of 
increased  scope  for  Soviet  tactical  doctrine.  Large  armies  supported  by 
tactical  fighters  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  over  a wide  front.  Fire- 
power was  improved  by  massing  more  artillery  tubes  and  using  tactical 
airpower  to  directly  support  the  ground  units.  The  concept  of  the 
combined  arms  army  was  developed.  The  air  superiority  mission  was  not 
particularly  successful  and  was  primarily  aimed  at  protecting  ground 
support  aircraft.  Neither  army  seemed  able  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
numbers  or  technology,  thus  preventing  a decisive  outcome. 

In  1939  the  Soviets  invaded  Finland  with  large  land  and  air 
armies.  Air  superiority  was  immediately  attained  since  the  Finns  lacked 
a substantial  air  force.  The  Soviet  land  campaign  eventually  faltered 
because  of  logistical  problems.  In  1940  the  Russians  renewed  their 
offensive  with  54  divisions  that  were  supported  by  massive  air  anq 
artillery  firepower.  The  Soviets  achieved  their  objective,  but  losses 
were  estimated  at  POO ,000  killeo  ao  i 4')0.;'00  woutuied.  itie  I'inns  lost 
35,000  killed  and  43,000  wounded.  Again,  tne  Soviets  relied  or,  stieer 

0 

"Asher  lee,  l^h^  Sovie^  Air  Force  (.‘<ew  York;  .lohn  Oav  fon-pahv, 
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nurrbers  and  massive  firepower  to  overwhelm  an  enemy. 

On  22  June  1941  Germany  attacked  the  Soviets  in  accordance  with 
Operation  Barbarossa.  The  air  order  of  battle  on  the  Eastern  Front 
rarely  exceeded  the  ratio  of  2,000  German  aircraft  against  10,000  to 
15,000  Soviet  fighters.  However,  the  Germans  were  successful  against 
Such  odds  because  of  equipment,  tactics,  and  training.  By  1943  the 
Soviets  had  narrowed  the  technological  gap  with  better  equipment  and 
were  able  to  apply  superior  numbers  to  their  advantage.  They  applied 
the  principle  of  mass  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  The  objective  was 
to  wear  down  and  finally  overwhelm  an  enemy.  According  to  Gunther  Rail, 
a German  ace: 

Tactics  were  different  in  Russia.  The  Russian  pilots  liked  to 
fly  in  large  masses.  And  at  the  beginning  of  that  war  we  had  expe- 
rience, and  it  was  easy.  Later  it  became  much  more  difficult.  They 
didn't  have  the  individual  initiative  of  pilots  we  fought  on  the 
Western  front.  But  the  Red  Banner  Guard  regiments  were  very  good. 
Their  fighters  were  painted  red  up  to  the  cockpit  and  they  Mked 
dogfighting.  Our  109s  were  much  better  at  high  altitude,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  war.  We  could  shoot  down  fifty  planes  in  a 
day  and  the  next  day  the  same  numbers  would  come  again. ^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  Soviets  dramatically 
increased  the  number  of  taiiKS,  artillery,  and  aircraft  comiiii tied  to  trie 
I riSlern  freiu.  At  uio  t n.ie  Lney  iian  fcaa  air  .iriiHf.  o‘  ii..a.  o',  v 
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tank  and  aircraft  coordination.  As  Colonel  A.  A.  Sidorenko  stated: 

. . . The  most  important  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  rates 
of  attack  and  the  depth  of  the  operations  were  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  tanks  and  their  mass  employment  on  the  decisive  direc- 
tions, the  increase  in  the  number  of  artillery  and  its  mobility,  tie 
strengthening  of  aviation  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  mot 
transport  among  the  troops,  and  the  improvement  in  methods  of 
attack. ^ 

In  addition  to  using  the  combined  arms  coi.cept,  the  Soviets 
learned  to  mass  over  a narrow  front.  According  to  Colonel  V.  Ye  Savkin: 

In  the  most  important  offensive  operations  of  19A4-45  one  divi- 
sion had  1.6-0. 7 km  of  front  on  the  axis  of  main  attack.  There  were 
130-250  guns  and  mortars,  25-123  tanks  and  self-propelled  artillery 
pieces,  including  up  to  30  NPP  tanks  per  kilometer  of  front. ^ 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  had  developed  a tactical 
employment  concept  that  included  all  combat  arms.  Tactical  aviation, 
which  was  built  around  the  land  army,  required  further  expansion  and 
refinement.  On  25  June  1950,  the  Korean  conflict  provided  the  opportu- 
nity. As  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  Russians  capitalized  on  the 
opportunity  to  test  equipment,  develop  tactics,  and  train  personnel. 

The  commitment  was  tactical  aviation  units,  primarily  Russian  squadrons, 
that  rotated  from  Manchuria.  In  fact,  one  Russian  division  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Ivan  Kozhedub,  top  Soviet  ace  of  World  War  II.  Of 
925  MIG-15S  committed  in  Korea,  Russians  manned  400,  Chinese  manned  4Q0, 
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A.  A.  Sidorenko,  TJie  Offensive  (A  Soviet  V_iew)  (Washiivjton ; 
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and  liorth  Koreans  manned  125.  The  Russians  had  difficulties  with  Ameri- 
can pilots  as  they  did  with  the  Germans  in  World  War  II.  The  Russians 
utilized  ground  radar  with  a centralized  control  system  that  permitted 
very  little  initiative.  The  United  States  successful  kill  ratio  of  1 :1 
was  largely  attributed  to  training  and  individual  initiative.  ’ The 
conflict  did  allow  the  Russians  to  confirm  the  capabilities  ot  the 
MIG-15  and  improve  their  command  and  control  system. 

In  Vietnam,  just  as  in  Korea,  United  States  pilots  engaged 
Russian  aircraft  and  ground  defenses.  The  Russians  were  unable  to 
commit  large  forces,  but  they  did  reinforce  their  air  defense  concepts 
and  narrow  the  technological  gap.  Ground  defenses  were  extremely 
sophisticated  and  the  enemy  learned  to  integrate  the  air  and  land 
defense  system  very  effectively.  For  that  reason  and  several  of  the 
fighter  force's  making,  the  United  States  maintained  a kill  ratio  of 
only  2:1.  As  in  Korea,  ground  radar  closely  controlled  the  enemy 
pilots.  The  important  factor  is  that  the  Soviets  were  develofting  a 
closely  integrated  air  and  ground  defensive  system  for  employment  with  a 
land  army.  As  Colonel  Sidorenko  concluded; 

The  goal  of  the  attack--total  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  short 
periods  of  time  and  the  seizure  of  important  areas--now  is  achieved 
by  the  destruction  of  the  main  enemy  groupings  and  his  means  of  mass 
destruction,  primarily  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  by  the  powerful 
fire  of  other  means,  the  swift  attack  of  tank  and  motorized  rifle 
troops  to  a great  depth,  in  coordination  with  aviation  and  airborne 
landings,  and  by  their  bold  movement  to  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy . ^ 


■’Stockwel  1 , pp.  51-55. 
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To  apply  the  principle  of  a large  scale  offensive,  the  Soviets 

employ  a front  organization.  The  front  is  a typical  Soviet  wartime 

organization  employed  over  a zone  of  action  that  is  200  km  wide  and 

180  km  deep.  It  has  no  set  organization,  but  it  might  contain  severa 

combined  arms  armies,  a tank  army,  a tactical  air  army,  one  or  more 

artillery  divisions,  an  airborne  division,  and  SAM  regiments.  According 

to  Soviet  doctrine,  the  front  offensive  would  contain  no  more  than  two 

main  attacks  supported  by  secondary  attacks.  Forces  are  echeloned  into 

zhe  first,  second,  and  reserve  echelons,  with  two-thirds  of  the  force 

committed  to  the  first  echelon.  The  mission  of  the  front  consists  of 

objectives  550  km  deep  and  is  normally  accomplished  in  three  phases. 

The  first  phase,  the  breakthrough  (three  to  five  days),  is  aimed  at  the 

destruction  of  immediate  enemy  forces,  the  corps  reserve,  and  creati.ig  a 

gap  20  km  wide  and  40  km  deep  for  the  exploitation  foice.  Tne  second 

phase,  the  exploitation  (four  to  eight  days),  uses  tanks  for-  si',.^-,k  md 

maneuver  to  penetrate  the  gap  and  destroy  strategic  reserves  1 

deei'.  The  third  phase,  the  pursuit  (einht  days),  focuses  (o  Mie 
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SOURCE:  [U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Combat  Development  Activity], 

"Defense,"  Chap.  5 of  "Brigade  and  Division  Poerations FM  71-i0() 
(Draft)  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  21  September  1976),  n.  5-10.  (USACOSC 
student  handout. ) 

Fig.  2.  Air  Defense  Umbrella 


The  Soviets  depend  on  a close  integration  of  all  branciics  in 
order  to  decisively  apply  maximun;  combat  power.  The  basic  tactical  vii‘ 
for  sustained  ofieration  is  tne  moiori/ed  rifle  division  ‘ 

extremely  powerful  unit  that  consists  of  artillery,  infanlrv,  ann  t.in.s. 
Artillery  auuments  the  firepower,  while  tanks  proviue  naneuver  and 
momentun.  The  air  army  p.rovides  a deep  penetration  capability  to  attacl 
nuclear  strife  assets,  cornu, and  and  control  renters,  and  the  air  defense 
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system.  The  tactical  aviation  operates  beyond  the  artillery  and  tne  air 
defense  umbrella. Figure  3 illustrates  the  MRD  echeloned  for  attacK. 


SOURCE:  Department  of  the  Army,  Intelligence  Threat  Analysis 

Detachment,  Military  Operations  of  the  Soviet  Army  (Washington:  Govern- 

ment Printing  Office,  1976) 


Fig.  3.  Motorized  Rifle  Division  Echeloned  for  a Breakthrough 


The  division  masses  for  the  breakthrough  in  a very  small  sector 

of  4 to  7 km  that  is  supported  by  massive  firepower.  Approximately 

325  tanks  are  in  a tank  division  and  255  tanks  are  in  a motorized  rifle 

division.  The  tanks  and  motorized  infantry  attack  directly  behind  a 

formidable  artillery  barrage.  An  aggressive  advance  emphasizes  sptcd 

and  shock  over  fire  and  maneuver.  A high  tempo  is  maintained  bv  day  and 

1 2 

night  operations.  Heavy  losses  are  accepted  to  maintain  r>oii'.oritum. 


Yom  kipyar  '..'ar 

At  2200  on  6 October  l‘i73,  Fgypt  and  Gyria  launched  a 
two-front  attack  on  Israel.  Gvria  attacked  in  the  north  Li.r 

Golan  Heights,  while  toypt  attacked  in  the  south  across  the  f.uez  throu'  v 


11 


1? 


Ibid.,  p.  242. 


Ibid.,  pp.  113-in. 
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the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The  Yoin  Kippur  VJar,  as  it  is  called,  siqnificantlv 

reflected  the  latest  Soviet  tactical  doctrine.  Considerinq  the  amount 

of  Soviet  arms  supplied  to  the  Arabs  since  1955  and  tlie  intluenco  of 

Soviet  thinking  through  their  military  missions,  it  is  no  surprise  t i 

the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  applied  Soviet  tactics.  Hundreds  of  Arab 

officers  trained  in  Russia,  while  Soviet  military  advisors  participated 

1 3 

in  Syrian  and  Egyptian  war  games. 

Although  the  Arabs  employed  mass,  firepower,  and  surprise,  they 
differed  in  the  application  of  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  regarding  the 
speed  of  the  attack,  the  use  of  commando  units,  and  the  employment  of 
the  air  force.  The  attack  consisted  of  massive  tank  and  motorized  units 
that  advanced  under  an  air  defense  umbrella  in  the  manner  Soviet  tacti- 
cians advocate.  The  combined  Arab  force  that  attacked  totaled  100,030 

infantry  and  more  than  2,000  tanks  against  an  initial  Israeli  holding 

la 

force  of  5,000  infantry  and  400  tanks.  ’ According  to  Arab  sources, 

4,000  guns,  rocket-launchers,  and  mortars  opened  on  the  Egyptian  frotit 

and  1,500  opened  on  the  Syrian  front.  Three  hundred  ground  attack  air 

1 5 

sorties  were  launched  in  conjunction  with  the  artillery  attacks. 

The  superior  numerical  advantage  in  men  and  equipment  was  even 
greater  because  of  the  sophisticated  weapons  employed  and  tne  achieved 

1 3 

Mohamed  Heikal,  The  Road  ^ Ramadan  (London:  Times  news- 

papers, Ltd.,  1975),  pp.  R3-R8. 
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Charles  W.  Corddry,  "The  Yom  Kippur  War,"  Nati ona 1 Eefensc  58, 
No.  324  (Mav-June  1976):507. 
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Heikal  , p.  207. 
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tactical  surprise.  Israeli  reliance  on  rapid  mobilization  pertiii tted  tne 
Arabs  to  successfully  penetrate  the  lightly  defended  Bar-lev  defensive 
line.  The  Syrians  penetrated  rapidly,  but  the  Egyptians  tailed  to 
maintain  the  momentum  after  crossing  the  Suez.  The  Russians  advocat  .1 
continuous  dav  and  night  operation  to  achieve  objectives.  Russian- 
supplied  night  devices  enhanced  the  night  combat  capability.  Tne 
Soviets  believe  in  a very  detailed  operational  plan  that  is  enacted  witr 
violence  and  relentless  determination.  Typical  of  this  concept  was  the 
Arabs'  methodical  preparation  in  training  for  a set  attack  based  on 
echelons  of  tanks  advancing  regardless  of  casualties.  To  help  maintain 
a high  tempo  of  shock  and  violence,  the  Soviets  also  advocate  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  enemy's  rear  area  by  airborne  units  and  air  force 
strikes.  In  this  particular  case,  the  Arabs'  failure  to  significantly 
harass  the  Israeli's  rear  area  permitted  unrestricted  mobilization  and 
an  eventual  counteroffensive.  In  addition,  the  pause  by  the  Egyptian 
Army,  after  it  crossed  the  Suez,  allowed  the  Israelis  to  concentrate 
their  forces  on  the  more  immediate  Syrian  threat. 

A truly  weak  link  in  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  ap:  e.irs  to  to 
eiiiployinent  of  the  air  force  as  part  of  t:ie  coir.bined  fercos.  ilisl.  nas 
s'iov.'i;  that  Soviet  (rained  pilots  iiave  failou  to  acfiieve  a supn  icu-  . 
ratio.  Interestini,!  V , live  '^1(1-, '^Is  mannofi  oy  Russian  i'llots  were 
si'if,  uowii  I'v  Isr'aeli  f-'ls  on  TO  July  I'^'/O.  Tne  Egyi^tiai.s  aur  ''uv  r''. 
also  crashed  aircraft  in  I'Vl  and  1072  <iurin(:  (raining  fli'PWs." 

'‘’iioikal,  Pii.  122-70. 


The  '^oviet-trained  Arabs  did  not  fare  any  better  against  the 
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Israelis.  They  lost  334  aircraft  in  air-to-air  combat  against  3 losses 
for  Israel. The  apparent  problems  were  tactics  and  training  since  le 
Arabs  were  well  equipped  with  Russian  front-line  fighters:  MlG-23 

Foxbat,  WIG-21  Fishbed,  SU-11  Flagon  A,  and  the  SU-2C  Fitter 
Certainly,  the  Arabs  were  greatly  influenced  by  their  devastating  expe- 
rience with  the  Israeli  Air  Force  in  the  1967  Six-Day  Var.  The  Arabs, 
honing  the  air  defense  umbrella  would  decimate  the  Israelis,  decided  to 
hold  back  their  air  force  in  concrete  revetments.  Except  for  the 
300  sorties  during  the  initial  attack,  the  Arab  Air  Force  was  mainlv 
committed  to  rear  area  protection.  The  Arabs  apparently  had  difficul- 
ties integrating  their  total  air  defense  system,  l)ecause  5.3  aircraft  of 
their  total  514  losses  were  shot  down  bv  their  own  forces.  The  total 
Israeli  losses  were  102  aircraft.  The  Arabs  did  applv  Soviet  tactics  bv 
initially  attacking  airfields,  radar  installations,  headquarters , .rd 

camps,  but  the  attacks  were  very  limited  in  force  and  depth  of 
19 

nenetrati on . 

1 he  hi'diiv  toiited  Aral)  air  defense  u;:ibrcll.i,  s : i .ar  to 
ei'.f-ii.ved  by  a Soviei,  rniniiinei'  arr.s  ari'.v  of  lour  oi  five  '.v.'  ■ . 
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impressive  air  defense  missiles  and  guns  were  employed  in  46  Egyptian 

SAfi  battalions  and  30  Syrian  SAM  battalions.  Reported  Israeli  losses 

were  41  aircraft  to  SAMs,  31  to  AAA,  3 to  either  SAMs  or  AAA,  3 to 

20 

SA-7s,  and  4 to  either  SA-7s  or  AAA."”  The  heavy  Israeli  air  losses 

incurred  in  the  first  week  were  prior  to  an  air  defense  suppression 

campaign  and  primarily  during  close  air  support  missions.  The  missile 

suppression  campaign  eventually  destroyed  56  of  62  missile  sites--40  by 

21 

air  action  and  16  by  ground  forces. 

The  Yom  Kippur  War  provided  the  Russians  with  a modern  battle- 
field to  test  the  practical  application  of  their  tactical  doctrine. 
Sophisticated  weaponry  was  used  and  the  Soviets  applied  the  mobile  air 
defense  umbrella  concept  that  had  been  partially  developed  in  Vietnam. 
The  concepts  of  mass,  firepower,  surprise,  shock,  and  continuous  opera- 
tion were  employed.  The  war  greatly  accentuated  the  need  for  another 
look  at  fighter  force  training  for  a battle  against  the  Soviets  in 
Europe. 

European  Order  of  Rattje 

Soviet  history  lias  clearlv  i .dicated  a (;oal  of  ejuant  i tat  i vel  v 
and  oual  i tati  vcly  improvinc,  their  armed  forces,  fccording  to  Oeneral 
Oeorcje  S.  Brown,  Chairman,  doint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

^ 'Corddry,  p.  50R. 

"^Jeffrey  Creenhut,  f^litarv  Aspects  of  the  Israel  i -Aral.  Coii- 
flict  (Tel  Aviv:  University  Publishing  Projects,  1075),  p.  241. 
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The  Warsaw  Pact  appears  conim'tted  to  maintainino  a de'^’onst rated 
nunerical  edoe  over  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  in 
conbat  divisions,  tanks,  artillery,  and  combat  aircraft  while  they 
modernize  these  forces  to  close  the  qualitative  gan  which  has 

favored  NATO.^^  i 

The  latest  strategic  studies  estimate  the  overall  Soviet 
strength  at  49  tank  divisions,  110  motorized  rifle  divisions,  and  7 air- 
borne divisions.  Of  the  58  divisions  deployed  forward  in  Eastern  | 

1 

Europe,  31  are  Soviet.  The  31  Soviet  divisions  consist  of  20  divisions 

(19  tank)  in  East  Germany,  2 tank  divisions  in  Poland,  4 divisions 

23 

(2  tank)  in  Hungary,  and  5 divisions  (2  tank)  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Table  1 presents  relative  strength  figures  between  NATO  and  the  Vlarsav; 

Pact. 

The  crack  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  are  in  permanent  rigorous 
training,  are  constantly  on  the  move,  and  are  at  a hieh  level  of  prepar- 
edness. These  divisions  have  the  most  modern  equipment  and  are  capable 
of  attacking  with  very  little  warning.  Eicpjre  4 depicts  the  most  lilelv 
and  least  likely  invasion  routes. 

Qualitatively,  the  Soviets  have  dramatically  narrowed  the  nap. 

The  ground  forces  will  eventually  be  modernized  with  the  T-7?  mediw 
tank,  self-propelled  122  inn  and  152  mm  artillery  units,  and  the  ■ pnip'- 
ous  armored  infantry  combat  vehicle  (BMP).  The  SA-P  and  SA-h  r.issiles 
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George  S.  Brown,  "11. S.  General  Purpose  forces:  A Need  ‘‘or 

Modernization,"  ^onmander^  Digest,  27  Mav  l''7G,  p.  1. 

“^"^The  MiM^apy  Balance,  Ih7!>-lh7f  (l.ondnn: 
tute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1975),  pp.  8-'Q 
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TABLE  1 . --NATO/Warsaw  Pact  Force  Coirparison 
[Manpower  figures  in  thousands] 
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Manpower 

Equipment 

Organization 

Ground 

Ai  r 

Tanks 

Ai rcraft 

NATO: 

United  States 

198 

41 

2,100 

280 

Great  Britain 

55 

9 

650 

130 

Canada 

3 

0 

u 

30 

50 

Be  1 g i um 

63 

20 

375 

140 

Nether! ands 

78 

21 

525 

160 

West  Germany 

^45 

1_17 

2 ,650 

550 

Subtotal 

li\2 

210 

6,330 

1,310 

France 

5P 

325 

Total 

800 

210 

6,655 

1,310 

Warsaw  Pact; 

Soviet  Union 

460 

45 

8,000 

1 ,200 

Czeclioslovakia 

15S 

^5 

2,600 

6.50 

Last  Germany 
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will  increase  the  lethality  of  the  air  defense  un’ibrella.  The  Soviet 

Air  Force,  which  has  been  the  weaker  link  in  the  combi  nod  arms  force. 

has  been  significantly  improved.  The  late  model  Fishbeds,  Fitters, 

Floggers,  and  Fencers  have  substantially  improved  ranges,  payload, 

25 

avionics,  and  electronic  countermeasures.  The  new  Soviet  tactica. 
aircraft  provide  a deep  strike  capability  that  can  greatly  deteriorate 
iTATO's  immediate  reaction  force. 

In  summary,  the  Soviets  are  oriented  toward  a blitzkrieg  concept 
and  rely  on  numerical  superiority  and  massive  firepower.  The  attacking 
army,  under  the  protection  of  a mobile  air  defense  umbrella,  masses  for 
a breakthrough  on  a small  front.  The  attack  is  concealed  by  smoke  and 
supported  by  massive  artillery  barrages  of  up  to  100  tubes  per  kilo- 
meter. Airborne  units  simultaneously  assault  targets  in  the  enemy's 
rear  area.  Tactical  aircraft  provide  air  superiority  and  attaci'  ground 
targets  beyond  artillery  ranges.  The  Soviets  advocate  a violent, 
relentless  offensive,  24  hours  a day,  of  all  conibined  arms  orit'ntcd 
toward  the  destruction  of  enemy  forces.  As  in  tiu'  past,  thev  will 
acce,i;  neav'/  losses  to  maintain  i.he  .aoiiientu; . an>.  dC.c.i'v  ii.>  ,t 

k ‘i'  A.'L  ; i . 

.1(0  liTittOfl  MtlLOS  SLiil  t I'.’.V*'*  ‘cO  0'i-;0  I t ■ . 
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'^oviet  offensive  can  best  be  accomplished  by  first  understanding  their 
combined  arms  tactical  doctrine.  Once  the  concept  is  understood  by  the 
air  tactician,  combat  power  can  then  be  best  applied  to  disrupt  and 
defeat  an  attack.  A sudden  attack  will  place  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  fighter  force  to  protect  and  provide  delaying  time  for  tne  friendlv 
ground  forces  to  mobilize  and  counterattack. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CURREMT  FIGHTER  FORCE  COmAT  TPArilNC 

How  does  the  fighter  force  train  for  combat  and  is  the  training 
relevant  to  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe?  The  pi^f^ceding  chapter  par- 
tially addressed  the  subiect  by  discussing  Soviet  tactics.  This  chapter 
provides  information  on  current  fighter  force  training. 

A versatile  and  well-trained  fighter  force  necessary  to  counter 
the  Soviet  threat  is  not  developed  overnight.  Realistic  combat  train- 
ing, innovative  tactics,  and  controlled  exposure  to  new  concepts  are 
necessarv  to  developing  an  effective  fighter  force.  A well-controlled 
program  requires  emphasis  on  liasic  fighter  skill  development  plus  the 
development  of  advanced  tactics  that  can  cope  with  the  current  threat. 
The  European  battle  will  reouire  deployment  responsiveness  and  tlie 
aMlitv  to  employ  tfie  proper  force  inix  in  a high-tlireat  env  i ninment . 

:ii-  .iS|.r’Ct',  o'  ci.'rrt'i.t  fi'i’iter  force  coir.int  yo'- '.cC  in 
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Ai rcraft 

Mission 

F-15 

air  superiori ty 

F-5E 

air  superiority  (used  by  the  aggressor) 

F-16  and  F-4D/E 

air  superiori ty/ai r-to-ground 

F-4(l  and  F-105G 

SAM  suppression 

F-111 

air-to-ground  (interdiction) 

A-7  and  A-10 

air-to-ground  CAS) 

PF-4C 

strike  control  and  reconnaissance  (SCAP) 

Depending  on  a 

squadron's  operational  capabilitv,  botii  a p 

(ind  a secondary  ii’.ission  may  be  assigned.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
squadron  would  require  additional  training  in  its  secondary  pnr  prior  to 
combat  deployment.  Under  the  DOC  system  a unit  can  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  specific  skills  that  are  required  to  perform  the  assigned 

. . 1 
mission . 


The  multipurpose  F-4  and  f-lG  can  be  assigned  ,r.r-tp-air  and 
air-to-ground  missions.  This  dual  capability  gives  tne  fighter  force 
the  flexibility  to  weight  combat  power  on  either  end  of  the  spectrum, 
depending  on  the  tactical  situation.  The  ai r-to-qround  includes 
both  the  interdiction  and  close  air  support  missions,  the  f-4  and  T-l 
can  perform  in  the  close  air  support  role,  but  they  are  tetter  suited 
for  interdiction  missions.  The  F-111  has  an  exceptional  all-weauier 
deep  interdiction  capability.  The  A-7  and  A-IP  are  particularly  best 


Pepartment  of  the  Air  Force,  F-4  Aircrew  rraining  (lactvil 
Fighter),  AFM  'jl-T4  {26  April  1970),  p.  1. 


enployed  in  the  close  air  support  role,  in  addition  to  search  and 
rescue.  Tiio  A-lC's  survivability  ii'ay  also  make  it  an  excellent  ciioico 
for  the  FAC  role  aloiui  the  forward  edqe  of  the  battle  area  (iil'A). 

1 he  RF-dC  is  a reconnaissance  aircraft  that  has  recent! v assui -t  1 
can  expanded  role  of  strike  control  and  reconnaissance.  In  this  caiacit" 
the  PF-AC  functions  beyond  the  FEBA  and  leads  strike  fli(]hts  to  previ- 
ously located  enemy  targets.  The  activities  of  the  FAC  and  5CAR  reouire 
a close  inteqration  to  assure  that  fighter  resources  are  effectively 
erTiplovcd  against  real-time  enemy  targets. 

Tne  F-lh  aircraft  and  aircrews  are  specifically  emoloved  in  tne 
Air  Force's  primary  mission  of  air  superiority.  The  I -4  and  F-''i  c.  ii 
aunment  the  F-lb  in  this  role,  which  can  become  (lart icularlv  critical 
during  the  initial  phase  of  hostilities,  '^ependinc;  on  future  con-'it- 

ments,  the  F-lb  also  has  the  designed  capability  to  assui'O  an  air-to- 

ground  mission. 

T're  F-AG  and  F-lOhC  aircraft  are  specifically  dosinned  f'.r  thi 
inrreasingiv  important  role  of  sujipression.  Tueir  ('ffecti  veposs 
alif.i-s  t.'.o  oiuer  r.yjn.  ,mrrraiL  tne  fi'oi- Miii.  neces',,<ry  in  a.-co; 
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Continuation  Trai ni nQ 

An  aircrew  maintains  a mission  ready  status  throuod  continuation 
training.  This  type  training  provides  a basic  building  block  that 
prepares  the  aircrew  for  more  complex  tactical  exercises.  Combat  profi- 
ciency is  maintained  by  flying  a minimum  number  of  sorties  over  a 
6-month  training  cycle.  Depending  on  the  unit’s  DOC,  certain  training 
events  are  accomplished  per  sortie,  and  tiie  aircrew  also  maintains 
ruali fication  in  air-to-air  and/or  air-to-ground  gunnery.^  This  contin- 
uation training,  designed  to  develop  and  maintain  basic  fighter  skills, 
is  normally  accomplished  at  the  unit's  home  station,  extensive  ground 
training,  to  include  current  threat  analysis  and  tactical  planninq, 
precedes  tb.e  basic  flying.  The  aircrevi  also  develops  a solid  foundaiion 
in  tactical  formations  and  maneuvers  to  be  employed  against  various  air 
and  ground  threats.  The  majority  of  the  training  is  in  flights  of  two 
or  four  aircraft  employed  against  simulated  threats  on  a.  tactical  gun- 
nery range.  During  this  continuation  training  the  aircrews  learn  the 
fucaiai 'enta  i s of  maneuverinii  a si:. all  unit  (a  fliidit)  ac.ains*  a s|erifw 
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forces  are  then  integrated  and  employed  within  the  constraints  of  a 
particular  scenario.  The  capability  to  surge  the  maximuni  ai'iount  of 
sorties  in  a minimum  time  span  is  also  one  of  the  options  normallv 
exercised.  A very  real  example  of  an  effective  sortie  surge  v/as  in  tne 
Ynm  Kippur  War  when  the  Israelis  increased  their  combat  potential  bv 
turning  an  aircraft  four  to  five  times  in  a day. 

As  in  past  history,  the  one  area  in  continuation  training  that 
probably  needs  more  emphasis  is  night  training.  Understandably , tacti- 
cal night  flying  is  difficult  and,  as  such,  is  prone  to  produce  more 
accidents,  however,  it  can  be  debated  that  night  training  accidents 
probably  occur  from  a lack  of  proficiency.  Anyhow,  the  [)oint  is  that 
night  training  is  limited,  very  controlled,  and  rarelv  comMiitted  in 
support  of  army  night  exercises.  As  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  oner.v 
v;’ll  seek  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  shifting  to  nioht  operations. 
The  Soviets  practice  night  attacks  to  support  their  continuous  operat’on 
concept.  Although  the  fighter  force  has  a night  capabili*  '.  addit’oi,,-! 
ei'iphasis  is  required  on  realistic  air  superiority  ami  traimr-,  in  ' 
S(ivirr  ition!  aitacr.  scenario,  uoiiii  exors  ises  iii  Si  ppiu-:  a -i, 
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continuation  training.  The  scenario  becomes  more  complex  in  that  it 
requires  precise  coordination  and  responsive  command  arid  control . 

Some  recent  examples  of  joint  operations  are  Crave  Shield  XV 
Kangaroo  II,  and  Cope  Elite.  Brave  Shield  XV,  conducted  by  tb,e  Li.S. 
Readiness  Command  in  August  1976,  included  more  than  16,000  Air  Force. 
Army,  and  r’arine  personnel.  The  scenario  tested  command  and  control 
l|  procedures  and  deployinent/empl oyment  capabilities.  Kangaroo  II,  in 

October  1976  , included  forces  fron)  Australia,  \'ew  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States.  A major  aspect  was  the  establishment  of  a joint  head- 
quarters to  coordinate  the  activities  of  U.S.  Army,  Air  Force,  Kavy,  and 
Marine  units  in  conjunction  with  11,000  ANZUS  troops.  Cope  Elite,  in 

September  1976,  included  A-7s  deployed  to  Hawaii  to  provide  close  air 

q 

support  for  Hawaii  based  units. 

Reforcier  76  and  Autumn  Forge,  conducted  in  furnnu,  iminnved  ,ire.i 
fami  1 iari  cat  ion  and  presented  real  prolileiiis  to  tfu'  oi'erafiiui  lorces.  in 
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^ quantum  jump  in  joint  exercises  was  Red  Flaq  77-1,  conducted 

in  October  1976.  The  exercise  included  Army,  Air  Force,  and  haw  units 

performing  in  a very  "real"  simulated  high  threat  environment,  lup 

participants  included  two  reinforced  tank  battalions,  A-lOs,  F-4s, 
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b-52s,  and  Navy  EA-F>Bs.  This  emphasis  on  different  service  units 
operatine  together  against  aggressors  skilled  in  Soviet  tactics  is 
highly  relevant  to  the  European  scenario. 

The  joint  operation  concept  in  a Red  Flag  scenario  must  be 
further  pressed  to  improve  procedures,  coordination,  and  mutual  support, 
i The  joint  air-land  battle  in  Europe  will  rely  greatly  on  what  is  happen- 

I 

I 

ing  now  to  create  a highly  integrated  air-land  fighting  force.  Intel li- 

J gence  processing  and  evaluation  must  be  a Joint  effort  to  reflect  a 

total  picture  of  the  enemy.  It  will  become  critical  for  the  air  anti 

( army  tacticians  to  know  the  enemy  and  he  able  to  fuse  tt^eir  knowledge  to 

\ 

) predict  the  enemy's  actions.  Limited  tighter  force  resources  car  tl.on 

I’ 

I 

' be  effectively  employed  in  the  battle. 

1 Depl_oymen_^s 

I A surprise  artad  in  Europe  \;ill  require  a fig'ifor  lora  m. 

^ place  Lo  aftrite  and  slow  do\-'n  the  attadin'.  forces.  1:,  adtlil.tin,  r-,r 

I ti(|Mprr  force  ifiust  oe  reinforced  bv  deployat'le  forces  as  snrr,  ,e,,  ro- ^ 
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'1  lie.  Ihe  fighter  force  has  this  capability  and  has  proved  ,t  consh,- 

tontly  in  deployments  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
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Recent  examples  of  fighter  deployments  to  Europe  include  Crested 
Cap  76,  Coronet  Yankee,  Coronet  Redcoat,  Coronet  Tory,  and  Coronet 
Minuteman.  During  Crested  Cap  76,  August-October  l‘i7u,  ‘■'6  f-4s  depl-- 
to  and  operated  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRi.').  Also,  during’ 
that  same  time  period,  6 F-105Gs  deployed  to  Germany  for  Coronet  Vanlt-e. 
During  Coronet  Tory,  September  1976,  6 F-llls  deployed  to  England. 
Coronet  Minuteman,  September  1976,  included  18  i -4[s  deployed  to  dorway. 
For  the  first  time,  18  A-7s  were  also  deployed  to  the  FRC,  in  August 
1^76,  during  Coronet  Redcoat. 

The  above  examples  indicate  the  fighter  force  has  tne  experience 
and  capability  to  deploy  immediately  to  a potential  trouble  spot.  Once 
in  the  theater,  the  force  can  be  quickly  integrated  into  the  battle.  Ir 
fact,  fighter  squadrons  are  evaluated  on  their  deployment  caj’abilitv 
during  periodic  operational  readiness  inspections. 

^g£res^o_r_s 

Three  aggressor  F-5E  squadrons  located  at  Mel  1 is  Air  I orce  base 
(iievada),  at  Clark  Air  Base  (the  Phi  1 ippines) , and  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force  (Alconbury,  England)  play  the  role  of  "the  enemy."  The  l.ev  mis- 
sion of  the  agciressor  squadrons  is  to  provide  dissinnlar  air  coiruat 
training  (PACT),  plus  academic  instruction,  for  the  fighter  force. 

A typical  aggressor  detachment,  consisting  of  6 F-6E  aircratt, 

( pilots,  2 (iCI  controllers,  and  maintenance  support,  deploys  to  a unit 
for  one  to  two  weeks.  The  initial  training  phase  includes  acadoric 


instruction  on  the  Soviet  fighter  pilot,  Soviet  aircraft,  avionics  anti 
armament,  battle  arena,  fighter  formations,  and  tactics.  The  flvinq 
phase  includes  basic,  intermediate,  and  advanced  maneuvering.  Tlie  !■  ic 
phase  is  devoted  to  offensive  familiarization  in  a one-versus-one  situa- 
tion. The  objective  is  to  introduce  different  turning  rates  and  raneu- 
vering  problems  against  adversary  aircraft  (F-5E/f^IG-?l ) . The  interme- 
diate mission  includes  a 2-friendly  versus  1-enemy  situation  to  practice 
senuential  attacks  and  mutual  support.  The  advanced  phase  normally 
includes  a 4-ship  (friendly)  combat  air  patrol  working  in  hostile  terri- 
tory. The  aggressors,  under  GCI  control,  utilize  Soviet  tactics  and 
formations  against  the  patrol.  The  scenarios  vary  according  to  unit 
expertise  and  imagination,  fiissions  are  extensively  briefed  and 
debriefed  to  provide  maximum  training.^  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
air-to-air  training  is  primarily  oriented  toward  the  enemy's  fighters. 
The  advent  of  the  Hind  helicopter  arid  the  enemy's  emphasis  on  tart'ial 
heiiborne  and  airborne  assaults  to  insure  rapid  rates  ot  adv.mce  will 
present  a different  problem  to  the  air  superiority  fighters. 

Overall,  the  aggressor  program  has  established  a central  source 
of  knowledge  on  Soviet  air  tactics  and  has  significantly  improved  the 
air  superiority  capability  of  the  fighter  force.  Tne  success  has  been 
largely  due  to  a well-trained  aggressor  force  "using  aircraft  with 
comparable  characteristics  of  the  potential  eneniy  aircraft  and  flown  Hv 

^^Fhilippe  Grasset,  "Dissimilar  Air  Combat  Training."  Inter- 
national Defense  Review  8,  No.  o (December  1^7b) : 826-27. 
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pilots  whn  had  extensively  studied  the  enemy  fighter  pilot  were 
skilled  in  his  tactics  and  fighting  philosophy."^ 

The  highly  successful  aggressor  program  suggests  the  possibii’L\ 
of  also  establishing  a similar  program  for  air-to-ground  tactics.  The 
complexity  involved  in  coordinatino  the  FAC,  the  SCAR,  and  the  ground 
maneuver  units  with  the  flow  of  fighters  into  the  battle  arena  is  becom- 
ing very  difficult.  There  should  be  a unit  that  serves  as  a central 
source  of  knowledge  on  the  land  battle.  The  unit  should  be  familiar 
with  enemv  nround  tactics,  friendly  ground  tactics,  and  the  functions  of 
the  FAC  and  SCAR  as  they  integrate  the  fighter  force  in  the  ground 
maneuver  scheme.  A possible  solution  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  and  a 
recommendation  is  proposed  in  Chapter  V. 


P_ed  Flag 

All  previous  training  by  an  aircrew  is  put  to  ti'e  test  durin<) 
advanced  tactical  training  in  Red  flag.  Red  Mag  is  tiic'  ultii’iate  in 
realistic  tactical  combat  training.  Squadrons  doi)loy  to  Tell  is  Air 
r.  .(.>  ii  isi>.  ,i>V''(ia.  ‘or  several  v.eecs  't\  operate  m,  ci  . c.  fd  eis'  ■ 
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Pilots  who  are  declared  "shot  down"  by  referees  are  periodically 
selected  to  be  inserted  into  the  battle  area  for  escape  and  evasion. 

The  aircrew  tnen  becomes  part  of  a search  and  rescue  effort  in  the 
hieh-threat  environment. 

In  summary,  the  fiqhter  force  training  program  is  very  compre- 
hensive and  has  made  some  dynamic  changes  in  recent  years.  In  particu- 
lar, Rod  Mag  and  the  aggressor  squadrons  are  two  of  the  most  innovative 
and  productive  programs  that  have  been  developed  for  the  figntcr  force. 
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herry  Arnold,  "‘’nd  flail.  I'Af's  Pe.ilist.ic  Af'proarh  fa  .''oudi- 
■>,"  fir  force  ’ai'iaoine,  •lanuarv  l‘)77,  ’'p. 
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CHAPTEP  IV 

europea:;  "fip'-t  battle"  scenario 

Thje  Battlefield 

Unit  dispositions  for  the  European  "First  Battle"  scenario  are 
as  depicted  in  Figure  5.  Forces  opposing  the  lO(US)  Corps  are  elements 
of  the  enemy's  First  Zapadnian  Front.  The  Front  is  composed  of  two 
combined  arms  armies,  three  tank  armies,  and  a tactical  air  army,  ‘iine 
of  the  23  enemy  divisions  will  be  employed  against  the  lO(US)  Corps. 

The  enemy's  strategic  reserve  also  includes  up  to  five  airborne  divi- 
sions that  could  be  committed  against  the  lO(US)  Corps  sector. 

The  lO(US)  Corps  is  located  in  the  area  referred  to  as  me  Fulda 
Valiev  (see  Fig.  6).  The  area  is  characterized  by  several  predominant 
hills  and  mountain  ranges,  ilumerous  small  villages  are  interspersed  in 
the  rolling  hills  and  heavily  forested  areas.  Overall,  the  area  offer'^. 
excellent  terrain  masking  for  fighter  operations. 

leather  is  a verv  dominant  factor  in  this  part  of  CetsTanv.  lew 
visibility  due  to  fog  and  haze  is  nonsally  the  worst  prcd  1 ; he 

period  fron  October  throuoh  February  offers  the  "'ost  rha  1 1 riii;  i m, 
v'eat'ier.  Visit'ility  is  reduced  below  ?-l/,'.’  miles  I etween  'd  and  ;;0  e, 
the  timc’,  particularly  at  lov/cr  elevations,  dust  as  it  diii  in  I'ni-l  • 

War  ri,  the  weatlier  can  play  a sicinificanf  role  in  hindr'-iir  t'le 
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SOURCL;  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Forv/arri 
Deputed  Force  Ope^ratiops  (European  ^etti^ng),  Course  M3161  (1  duly 
i"76),  p. ' Pl-P./' 


Fig.  5.  First  Zapadnian  Front 
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employnient  of  tactical  airpower. 

So\^^  Aj  r-Land  At^ac_k 

At  first  liqht  on  8 December  198?,  with  less  than  48  hours 
warninq,  the  Soviets  launch  an  offensive  aionq  the  Zapadnian  front.  One 
of  the  main  attacks  is  in  the  lO(L'S)  Corps  sector  with  the  objective  of 
capturing  Frankfurt  and  eventually  securing  the  bridges  on  the  Rhine 
River. 

The  overall  Soviet  employment  concept  is  depicted  in  Figures  7 
and  8.  The  first  echelon  of  the  1st  Army  Group  consists  of  the  5th  CAA, 
while  the  second  echelon  contains  the  2d  Tank  Army.  The  5th  CAA 
launches  the  main  attack  with  three  motorized  rifle  and  two  tank  divi- 
sions. The  2d  Tank  Army  is  the  exploitation  force.  Located  100  kilo- 
meters behind  the  first  echelon,  its  major  objective  is  to  completelv 
destroy  the  opposing  forces  and  secure  Frankfurt. 

The  three  motorized  rifle  divisions  in  the  5th  CAA  mass  on  a 
10-kilometer  front  for  a breakthrough.  The  5th  CAA  has  two  tank  divi- 
sions in  the  second  echelon,  30  kilometers  to  the  rear.  Once  the  break- 
throunn  is  achieved,  the  shoulders  will  be  secured  to  allow  t.-ie  two  >.anl 
divisions  to  pass  through  the  gap  and  linx  up  with  trie  tier. borne  is.--,,, 
at  Alsfeid  (see  Fi<).  8). 

Fire  breakthrough  attack  is  supported  bv  massive  artillerv  (,:  up 
to  ion  tul'-es  per  kilometer  triat  range  20  kilometers  I'evoiui  tiio  lira  of 
contact  (LC).  The  division  artillery  groups  (DAG),  doploved  f to  c 
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real'  th  >''oug 


kilometers  from  the  LC,  have  a range  of  21  to  27  kilometers  witli  the 
122  mm  missile  rocket  launchers  (MCI ) and  the  1 1C  mm  guns. 

Considering  the  massive  artillery  fire,  the  Soviet  fighters 
logically  employ  beyond  artillery  range  on  preplanned  and  anted  recon- 
naissance missions.  The  first  wave  of  fighters  concentrates  on  neutral- 
izing air  bases,  nuclear  sites,  radar  sites,  and  headquarters . The 
second  mve  is  committed  to  troop  concentrations,  supplies,  and  lines  of 
communications.  Air  defense  fighters  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
SAK/AAA  umbrella  to  protect  the  attacking  forces.  The  fighters  are  also 
tasked  to  protect  the  heliborne  assault. 

The  r'I-24  Hind  attack  helicopter,  armed  with  antitank  weapons, 

57  mm  rockets,  and  12.7/23  mm  guns,  is  employed  in  various  roles.  Cne 
role  is  in  direct  support  of  the  troops  along  the  LC.  The  Hind  can 
disrupt  strong  tank  forces  beyond  antitank  direct  fire  range.  Another 
mission  is  with  the  breakthrough  tank  forces  in  a forward  reconnaissance 
and  direct  support  role.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  concept  General 
George  S.  Patton  used  during  the  invasion  of  A'oniiandy.  The  Ninth  Tacti- 
cal Air  Force  provided  fighters  in  direct  contact  with  Patton's  tanks. ^ 

The  Hind  is  also  assigned  the  unique  role  of  using  its  12.7  and/or  mm 

2 

guns  to  destroy  United  States  attack  helicopters. 


Army  Air  Force,  "Air-Ground  Teamwork  on  the  Western  Front" 
(September  1945),  pp.  5-R. 

^"Soviets  Developing  Attack  Helicopters,  Missile,  Tactics.' 
Aviation  'Week  and  Space  Technology,  1 March  1976.  p.  If. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  attaching  in  all 
dimensions,  a heliborne  force  escorted  by  fighters  and  Hinds,  is 
employed  approximately  30  kilometers  deep  to  capture  the  communicatio 
center  at  Alsfeld.  By  maintaining  a constant  and  violent  pressure 
throughout  the  lO(US)  Corps  sector,  the  Soviets  hone  to  unbalance  units 
of  the  corps  and  quickly  penetrate  the  defense. 

Fri_e_n^lj^  Forces  Response 

The  scenario  presents  several  interrelatea  tactical  problems 
that  occur  simultaneously.  The  major  problems  confronting  the  tactical 
air  force  commander  are: 

• The  enemy  fighter  attacks. 

• The  heliborne  penetration. 

• The  attacking  enemy  ground  forces  (5th  CAA  ana  ?d  Tank  Arr.v). 

• Reinforcement  with  deployed  forces. 

• .''light  operations. 

Although  tne  friendly  fighters  will  respond  simultaneously  to  the  vari- 
ous tactical  situaticns,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  eac:.  one  is 
r'n.ilvzed  separately. 

Lne:  y . i iter  AttacI  s 

Oiiv  i oii>^  1/ , one  ot  (.ne  iiujuest  |.rioi  i:  ies  ii'  eii  , Ct  ,v 
esr.-;>l  ; sh  air  Superiority  b<>hind  the  lorvMrd  eg.,.'  ii  tne  .e  • |i-  ,iri  i 
(FlBA).  lne  enemy  fighters  attack  in  -nassive  waves  in  a:  .itte',l  to 
Saturate  tne  tiawk  and  radar  oefense  systen.s  (CCI).  Tuppor’.po  ■ , 
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extensive  electronic  countermeasures  (F.CM),  the  enemy  figiicers  attempt 
to  establisl)  air  corridors  that  are  relatively  free  of  air  and  ground 
defenses.  Once  the  ground  defenses  are  supp>"essed,  the  Soviet  air 
defense  fighters  can  patrol  the  corridors  to  protect  tne  inoressinq 
ground  attack  fighters.  Prime  targets  are  air  bases,  command  and  con- 
trol centers,  nuclear  sites,  radar  sites,  and  missile  sites.  Furtiier 
attacks  include  troop  concentrations,  supplies,  atid  so  lorth. 

The  F-15  air  superiority  fighter  is  well  equipped  to  operate 
against  the  Soviet  air  threat.  Besides  being  effective  against  medium 
and  high  threats,  the  F-15’s  radar  can  also  pick  up  low  penetrating 

3 

aircraft  in  ground  clutter.  The  F-15  is  capable  and  tne  aircrews  are 
well  trained  to  perform  in  this  type  environment.  The  aggressor  proorai- 
described  in  Chapter  III  is  the  type  of  innovative  training  effort  tha*^ 
has  assured  a viable  air  superiority  program. 

The  main  problem  is  a target-rich  situation  that  will  saturate 
the  air  defense  system.  It  must  also  be  assumed  tfiat  foviet  FCN  will 
effect! velv  eliminate  a large  percentacie  of  the  radar  control  canabil- 
itv.  'lumerous  air  targets  combined  with  a degraded  GCI  capability  pose 
a Linioue  situation  for  the  F-lb  aircrews. 

The  saturation  problem  can  be  somewhat  alleviated  bv  complemeiit- 
ing  the  F-lSs  with  F-4s  and  F-lCs.  These  mixed  flinhts  can  tneu  wiu, 
together  in  an  assioned  sector.  The  F-lh  can  use  its  svstems  to  acgui*'e 
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'"Operational  Aspects  of  the  F-15  Lagle,"  International  ne'ensr 
Review  8,  No.  3 (dune  1'075) ; 3f  3-64  . 


penetrating  targets  and  either  use  its  own  stand  of  armament  or  direct 
the  F-4s  and  F-16s  to  the  target.  The  lack  of  GCI  control  can  he  alle- 


viated bv  assigning  sectors  based  on  map  grids.  The  sectors  can  he 
furtlier  divided  by  altitude  blocks  to  provide  better  coverage  against 
the  enemy  fighters. 

Each  sector  should  be  tied  to  a forward  deployed  radar  that  can 
operate  autonomously  in  the  event  the  main  GCI  system  is  degraded.  The 
assigned  controllers  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  area  and 
should  continuously  train  with  the  air  superiority  fighters  who  are 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  sector. 

The  F-15  flight  leaders  must  be  able  to  aggressively  manage  tlie 
various  mixes  and  control  the  air  situation  in  their  sector.  In  effect, 
the  F-15  aircrew  will  be  an  extension  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS)  and  will  become  a GCI  controller  or  directoi.  Tlie 
air  superiority  fighters  cannot  rely  totally  on  ground  GCI  sites  or 
AWACS  in  an  intense  combat  situation.  They  must  be  flexible  and  tiw 
must  use  individual  initiative. 

lelinortie  I’enetration 

The  helibornc  assault  with  reserve  airOorne  fii-ccs 
at  first  light  with  the  attacMng  forces.  The  Alsfold  connunw,  < i . 
center  controls  the  vital  lines  of  communication  that  are  nc'ci'ssarv  m-i 
shifting  forces.  The  heliliorne  assault,  in  tiie  mdst  of  all  otlier  < r 
air  activity,  is  another  challen<ie  for  the  air  superinritv  fi<|(,U’r.  Ifir 
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F-lb  is  confronted  with  two  different  prot'lenis:  the  fiqhtcr  escort  <ind 

the  Hind  helicopters.  The  enemy  fighter  escort,  elfhougli  q I'rohiom,  hes 
been  addressed  in  current  training  scenarios.  For  example,  in  simulat'  . 
testing  against  the  MIG-23  Flogger  and  the  MIG-21  Fisltbcd,  tfie  F-15  won 
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^6  of  '17  engagements.  The  Hind  helicopter,  however,  is  a unique 
problem  that  deserves  more  attention. 

The  Navy's  experience  with  the  Marine  Harrier  V/STOLai rcraft  has 
highlighted  the  problem.  During  recent  tests,  the  Harrier  outfounht  the 
F-14s  in  f of  16  engagements,  losing  only  l and  with  the  other  indeci- 
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sive.  Ihe  Soviet  Hind  helicopter  can  present  the  same  diificulties 
with  its  acceleration/deceleration  capability  and  its  excellent  lov- 
speed  maneuverability.  According  to  the  latesi  publications,  the  nir.d 
helicopter  is  being  equipped  with  57  mm  rockets,  swatter  antitank  weap- 
ons, a 12.7  mm  gun,  and  a radar  controlled  23  mm  gun.  A stand-ciff 
missile  is  also  being  developed.^ 

Another  situation  to  be  considered  is  one  in  which  tne  hel'torne 
assault  is  made  in  adverse  weather  conditions  without  a tiuhtor  escort. 
The  F-15  has  an  all-weather  capability  to  counter  tne  (H>ne*  ration  ■. 
however,  the  rules  of  engagement  or  the  tactical  Situatiori  nay  (.rn.  Lj.k 
the  use  of  stand-off  armament  and  may  require  a visual  identi  f icati'-' 
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"Operational  Aspects  of  the  F-15  Eagle."  p.  3f“^. 

'^"Jane's  Aerosnace  Review,  1976/77.'  Air  Force  ^'a')a7ine, 

January  1977,  p,  34. 

^’"Soviets  Developing  Attack  Helicopters,  '‘issile.  Tactics." 

p.  16. 
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pass,  [he  F-15  or  any  other  high  performance  aircraft  would  have  a 
definite  problem  in  attempting  to  maneuver  in  the  Fulda's  mountainous 
terrain  in  adverse  weather  conditions  against  the  Hind  helicopter, 
possible  solution  is  for  the  F-15  to  work  in  conjunction  with  A-lOs  in 
the  manner  it  works  with  F-4s  and  F-16s.  The  A-10  is  slower  and  more 
maneuverable  at  low  energy  states.  It  can  identify  the  formation  and 
allow  the  F-15  to  employ  its  stand-off  missiles.  If  that  type  attack 
cannot  be  accomplished,  the  A-10  can  at  least  maneuver  against  the  Hind 
and  employ  its  firepower  to  disrupt  the  formation.  Fven  if  the  above 
operation  is  not  feasible,  the  A-10  will  still  have  to  be  av/are  of  tlie 
Hind  helicopter  as  a threat,  particularly  during  close  air  support 
missions  along  the  FFBA. 

Whether  or  not  the  proposed  concepts  are  viable,  the  .'Soviet 
emphasis  on  the  helicopter  deserves  attention.  The  situation  snnuld  be 
addressed  in  training  scenarios  and  subsequent  tactical  employment 
concepts  developed. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  9,  the  5th  CAA  is  carrvino  the  trrunt  of 
the  Soviet  attack  and  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  battle.  The 
2d  Tank  Army,  the  exploitation  force  100  kilometers  back,  can  influence 
the  battle  within  a 24-hour  period.  During  the  attack,  the  United 
States  forces  are  delaying  from  the  LC  to  the  FEBA,  ther'eby  forcintj  tuc 
Soviets  to  deploy  their  formations.  Where,  then,  snould  ^riendly  fight- 
ers be  committed  to  best  influence  the  battle?  For  the  I'urpose  o‘ 


discussion,  tlie  areas  where  ground  attar!  fighters  ran  rnnrentrato  tii  ir 


efforts  may  be  seen  in  Figure  5 (page  44).  The  areas  are: 

• The  line  of  contact  (765  tanks). 

• The  second  echelon  of  the  5th  CAA  (650  tanks). 

• The  2d  Tank  Army  (1,300  tanks). 

The  air  commitment  in  one  or  more  areas  depends  in  part  on  the  situation 
of  friendly  ground  forces  and  the  amount  of  available  air  sorties. 
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Fill.  Soviet  Eciielons 


The  sorties  committed  alonq  the  line  of  contact  are  the  most 
vulnerable  to  enemy  ground  fire,  and  it  can  he  anticipated  that  thev  mav 
Suffer  a iiigh  probability  of  aircratt  losses.  This  became  reaciilv 
apparent  to  the  Israelis  in  the  1973  war.  As  the  covering  force  ric'avs 
to  the  FCBA  the  situation  Ijecomes  extremely  fluid  and  confusing  anc 
requires  a detailed  integration  of  air  and  ground  forces.  The  r.ipirily 
changing  situation,  with  forces  in  close  contact,  (ireatlv  limits  the 


tactics  and  munitions  that  can  he  emploved. 
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It  would  be  preferable  to  limit  the  air  sorties  alono  the  LC 
until  the  covering  force  delays  to  the  FEBA  in  the  main  battle  area. 
During  the  delaying  tactics  the  fighters  can  best  be  employed  agains" 
the  second  echelon  of  the  5th  CAA,  30  kilometers  behind  the  line  of 
contact,  and/or  against  the  2d  Tank  Army,  100  kilometers  bad.  Tf.is 
would  require  less  detailed  coordination  with  the  ground  forces  and 
would  allow  more  freedom  in  employment  tactics.  This  selective  commit- 
ment may  not  be  possible  if  the  friendly  ground  forces  are  unable  i.o 
hold  at  the  FEBA.  In  such  an  event,  air  sorties  must  be  committed  along 
the  FEBA  to  help  stabilize  the  situation. 

The  best  combat  results  can  be  achieved  by  committing  the  ground 
attack  sorties  against  the  2d  Tank  Army.  The  ground  attack  fighters  can 
then  be  employed  with  F-4G  V.'easels,  EF-111  electronic  warfare  aircraft, 
and  F-15/F-16  air  superiority  fighters  to  form  a closely  integt-ated 
force  package.  There  would  be  more  freedom  to  maneuver  and  a better' 
capability  to  concentrate  airpower  against  the  exploitation  force.  It 
IS  also  the  optimum  employment  during  the  initial  confusion  generated  ! ■. 
the  Soviet  attack.  In  any  event,  the  2d  Tank  Anny,  with  its  1,300 
tanks,  must  be  severely  attrited  to  reduce  the  n;omentum  and  futuri 
potential  of  the  attacking  forces. 

The  optimum  conini  tment  of  ground  attack  sor-ries  ag.iins! 

First  /apadnian  Front  to  provide  the  tu'st  lili  ('imor  ,r;  n i.':,’r 
increased  survival  ility  is  listi'o  .n  oci'er  .is  fcl'i.v.-,- 

• Thp  p,,  ;,in,  a r;’;y  (',iM  r , ,Oi.  eiOi's  . 
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• The  second  echelon  of  the  bth  CAA  (30  kilometers). 

• The  first  echelon  of  the  5th  CAA  (line  of  contact). 

Once  a particular  area  is  selected  for  commitment,  airpower  should 
concentrated  to  inflict  maximum  damage.  Concentrated  airpower  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a large  unwieldy  formation  of  aircraft.  Instead,  it 
means  a maximum  sortie  flow  over  a short  time  span  in  a particular  area. 
The  otner  side  of  the  coin  is  a tendency  to  patch  all  holes  with  a 
piecemeal  commitment.  This  inevitably  results  in  higher  losses  and 
fails  to  decisively  affect  the  battle. 

The  various  echelons  of  the  attacking  force  and  the  ground 
attack  fighter  options  have  already  been  discussed.  The  next  problem  is 
what  type  of  control  concept  should  be  used  to  assure  that  the  fighters 
are  employed  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place.  A possible 
deficiency  in  the  present  close  air  support  training  is  the  lac^  of  a 
highly  integrated  FAC/SCAR  system  that  provides  for  timely  infornatinn 
and  coordinated  effort  in  the  battle  area.  Figure  10  illustrates  a 
possible  eni['loyp'ent  concept. 

I t;e  5CA1',  equipjteri  with  Ifie  RF-'h  , i r.n  ; le'.'  fr.  ■ i 

■eCi.'.M  I'ctieioii  (ij  tile  5r.r,  CAA  (3i'  ^ . . i.,„.';,t'rs ) r.e  r.ir  Cn  ,oi.r  •‘■i.  . 
nt’vonci.  I nr-  secrr.ti  r?cht‘,n,-,  o;'  tf.e  1<;.  ; l.AA  is  ; 

■.rrv  -ire, I tli.it  .lepenns  on  I ne  t'Af  ' s si.rvi  vat>  ■ 1 , i . n a'lv 

Af  AF  stiruiiii  be  projected  fartner  cn,i.  with  a priori  t/  ot  ; ii 

■ f;,i  i ir.  I.  IjiC  .’(!  Tank  Armv.  Ffir  iiure-ised  loiter  t i,,.e  .ii,.  ii  .rieuve  ■ ai  ’ - 

|tv,  ( or.s  I (ierat  i on  stmuui  be  oivet,  tn  evenlimilv  f'c^  j pp  , i;,;  t-'-  • , wr- 


a two-seat  version  of  the  F-15  aircraft.  The  SCAR  should  also  have  the 
capability  to  direct  close  air  strikes  as  necessary  to  complement  the 
FAC  and  provide  a little  more  flexibility. 

The  FAC's  concern  is  primarily  with  the  first  echelon,  the 
5th  CAA,  since  it  immediately  affects  the  friendly  ground  forces,  Tne 
FAC  and  the  ground  commander  are  ultimately  concerned  with  the  2d  Tani 
Army,  but  the  immediate  priority  is  along  the  LC  and  t(ie  FLBA.  Tne 
present  tactical  air  control  system  provides  for  both  a ground  and  an 
airborne  FAC.  The  ground  FAC  is  greatly  limited  by  now  far  he  can  see. 
The  airborne  FAC  has  better  maneuverability  and  a greater  visibility  of 
the  battlefield.  His  survivability  in  the  present  0-2  and  OV-1  ■ rii- 
craft  is  hinhly  suspect,  particularly  if  he  is  responsitle  for  the 
second  echelon  of  the  5th  CAA.  One  possible  solution  is  to  eguir  ‘ ■ 

FAC  with  a tv/o-seat  version  of  the  A-10  ground  attacT  tighter. 

The  A-10  can  improve  the  FAC's  survi  vabi  1 i tv  and  tiis  abilit,  : • 
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work  beyond  the  FEBA.  Also,  coordination  and  continuity  can  be  ennanced 
by  using  a common  aircraft,  the  A-10,  for  the  FAC  and  close  air  support 
missions.  An  A-10  fighter  pilot,  after  gaining  experience  in  a squa*^ 
ron , can  be  rotated  on  a one-year  basis  to  an  A-10  FAC  assignment  and 
then  returned  to  A-10  fighters.  The  transition  time  would  be  minimal 


and  tne  FAC  would  be  well  versed  in  the  A-10‘s  tactics.  The  A-10  FAC 


will  also  be  directly  linked  to  the  ground  forces  to  assure  a coordi- 
nated effort  on  the  battlefield.  This  constant  interchange  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  since  the  A-lOs  will  be  closely  integrated  with  maneu- 
ver forces,  artillery  suppression,  and  antitank  helicopters. 

The  A-10  FACs  and  fighter  pilots  should  become  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Army  and  its  emplovment  concept.  Tfiey  can  become  a central 
source  for  close  air  support  tactics  against  the  Soviet  Aniiy,  just  as 
the  American  Aggressor  Force  has  become  on  Soviet  air  tactics.  During 
the  periodic  FAC/fighter  joint  training  accomplished  in  squadrons,  the 
A-10  FACs  can  present  the  latest  Soviet  ground  tactics  and  ideas  to 
counter  the  forces  and  survive.  Ideally,  this  team  would  consist  of 
FACs,  SCARs , and  Army  liaison  officers.  The  group  would  deploy  as  one 
package  to  teach  and  train  ground  attack  fighter  squadrons  the  latest 
ground  attack  tactics  against  the  Soviet  Army  offensive. 

The  activities  of  the  FAC  and  SCAR  must  be  effectively  coordi- 


nated to  assure  the  best  allocation  of  air  sorties  at  the  right  tim.e  and 
in  the  right  place.  There  is  a distinct  possibility  that  the  airborne 
command  post  (ABCCC)  may  not  be  able  to  control  the  situation 
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effectively  due  to  saturation  or  electronic  warfare  activities.  If  so, 
a tactical  airborne  coordinator  can  be  used  to  coordinate  the  FAC  and 
SCAR  activities.  Just  as  the  F-15  air  superiority  pilot  becomes  an 
extension  of  AWACS,  the  tactical  airborne  coordinator  becomes  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ABCCC.  The  tactical  airborne  coordinator  will  be  on  the 
scene  and  better  able  to  control  the  flow  of  sorties  into  the  battle 
area.  He  could  be  another  very  experienced  FAC  or  SCAR.  As  such  he 
would  be  equipped  with  a two-seat  A-10,  an  RF-4C,  or  an  F-15  for  maneu- 
verability and  loiter  time. 

By  using  the  terrain  and  knowing  the  disposition  of  enemy 
forces,  the  FAC  and  SCAR  can  survive  on  the  battlefield.  Their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  can  be  employed  to  increase  the  survi vabi 1 ity  of 
friendly  ground  attack  aircraft.  To  be  effective,  however,  tne  efforts 
of  the  SCAR  and  FAC  must  be  closely  integrated  in  their  assioneu 
sectors. 

Depjoye^  Forces 

The  Soviet  attack  launched  with  less  than  ^8  nours  notice 
requires  immediate  reinforcements  for  the  European  based  fighte>'  units. 
As  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  the  tactical  air  force  presently  has  an 
excellent  deployment  capability  that  is  constantly  exercised  for  various 
contingencies. 

it  must  lie  assiinied  that  ttiO  Fnvicts  are  well  aware  i i tne  nr. 


iiig  ,Mient  routes  to  t urone. 


Their  sudden  ei 
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could  cause  problems  for  the  deployment  forces.  For  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  strategical 1y  place  a Soviet  task  force  on  the  deployment 
route  to  provide  intelligence  and  act  as  a blocking  force.  Tnc  dc|  ' .-I 

squadrons  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  Soviets’  anti-air  ridssile 
capability.  This  possibility,  of  course,  requires  self-protection 
measures  and  close  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Navy  for  the  needed  sur- 
veillance and  protection.  One  option  would  be  to  include  EF-llls  and 
F-4Gs  in  the  deployment  force. 

Once  the  deployed  fighters  land  in  the  theater,  they  are  verv 
time-limited  to  become  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  the  battle  situa- 
tion. Hopefully,  prior  training  on  the  area  will  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems.  In  any  case,  a large  amount  of  the  burden  for  assistin. 
new  aircrews  rests  on  the  FACs  and  SCARs.  They  must  know  the  terrain  in 
detail  and  they  must  be  well  indoctrinated  on  the  disposition  of  forces. 
The  FACs'  and  SCARs'  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  their  experience  .n  the- 
battle  area  will  be  invaluable  to  the  incoming  aircrews  on  their  fi:'st 
missions. 

Ni  'iL  Operations 

in  accordance  with  Soviet  c.ocrrine.  tne  ; 'rs!  iii  i at.  I'nr.f 

ii'.'iiues  tta.  offensive  tnr-ougnoui.  Uie  nw.nt.  if.tniol/  i.iad.-.'. 
lire.i'ireo  to  operate*  at  r.igtit  'i.  .f  as  iMicii  ts  during  t lU'  ; y.  .t  :'.v.  • 
ne."ssary  to  dedicate  fmnten  squadrons  solely  to  niglif  opcraiu'n  . t ■ 
te>'p  up  witri  tdie  Soviet  tempo. 
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Operations  along  the  FEB/'  are  cotnplex  and  require  close  coordi- 
nation with  the  ground  forces.  As  mentioned  previously,  fighter  nper<i- 
tions  beyond  the  FEBA  against  the  second  edielon  of  the  bth  CAA  and  "'u- 
2d  Tank  Army  are  less  restricted.  If  the  breakthrough  occurs  at  night, 
however,  the  units  in  close  combat  in  the  main  battle  area  mav  require 
immediate  close  air  support. 

The  ground  attack  aircraft  must  be  able  to  maintain  constant 
pressure  at  night.  The  A-10  can  work  close  to  the  FEBA,  while  the  F-111 
can  be  employed  farther  out.  The  F-16  can  cover  either  area  to  provide 
additional  firepower. 

To  improve  night  operations,  the  two  areas  that  must  be 
exploited  are  aircraft  night  capability  and  aircrew  training.  Aircraft 
capability  is  presently  being  improved  with  advanced  technnlogv.  Air- 
crew night  training  is  the  area  that  deserves  added  emphasis.  . iv.h* 
now,  because  of  numerous  established  training  requirements,  a ver  v'.m 
portion  of  a squadron's  training  is  devoted  to  niglit  operations,  '.in.i' 
It  is  virtu.tlly  impracti cal  to  devote  a squadron  entirs  ly  tr  , i jt: 
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their  employment,  they  can  become  niqht  current  and  totally  oriented 
toward  niqht  operations.  Durinq  the  Red  Flaq  scenario,  they  can  ctieck 
equipment,  develop  tactics,  and  highlight  problem  areas.  1 he  result' 
can  be  documented  and  disseminated  to  the  tactical  forces.  Accomplish- 
ing this  periodically  will  greatly  improve  the  niqht  operation  capabil- 
ity and  will  develop  a central  source  of  information  for  future 
operations. 


CHAPTER  V 


I 

I 


E 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
S umma  ry 

The  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  have  dramatical 1y  modernized  their 
enuipment  and  are  the  most  heavily  armed  in  the  viorld.  The  United 
States  tactical  air  force  has  responded  with  increased  emphasis  on 
readiness  and  realistic  training.  The  problem  this  thesis  addressed  is 
whether  the  current  combat  training  of  United  States  tactical  fighter 
forces  relevant  to  the  Soviet  threat  is  appropriate  to  engage  Soviet 
forces  successfully  in  the  event  of  a sudden  and  massive  attack  in 
Europe. 

Chapter  II  is  a review  of  literature  on  Soviet  tactics  and  it 
also  views  the  present  order  of  battle  in  Europe.  Chapter  III  is  an 
examination  of  the  current  United  States  tactical  fiar.ter  force  combat 
training.  A limited  scenario  of  the  "First  Battle"  in  Euro|;e  is 
proposed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Conclusion s 

1 he  general  conclusion  of  this  thesis  is  that  tne  current  cop'bat 
training  of  United  States  tactical  fighter  forces  is  excellent.  The 
recent  emphasis  on  readiness  has  definitely  made  the  training  relevant 
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to  the  threat.  The  training  in  most  cases  is  appropriate  to  success- 
fully engage  Soviet  forces  in  the  event  of  a sudden  and  massive  attach 


in  Europe.  There  are,  hov/ever,  several  areas  that  require  additional 
emphasis  and  improvement. 

The  air  superiority  training  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
world.  Due  to  the  probability  of  saturation  bv  the  enemy,  more  empnasis 
is  needea  on  flight  training  with  a mix  of  the  F-15,  F-16.  and  F-".  The 
emergence  of  the  Hind  helicopter  in  various  roles  and  equipped  with  a 
radar  controlled  23  mm  gun  and  a stand-off  missile  requires  additional 
thought  and  training  to  counter  the  Hind. 

The  role  of  the  forv/ard  air  controller  (FAC),  strike  control  and 
reconnaf ssance  (SCAR),  and  ground  attack  fiqhter  employed  against  tne 
Soviet  offensive  concept  needs  additional  clarification.  There  are 
several  grey  areas  due  mainly  to  a lack  of  detailed  understandinu  of 
Soviet  Army  tactics.  There  is  definitely  a need  for  closer  integration 
and  joint  training  to  solidify  the  f ighter/FAC/SCAR  concept. 

Fiqhter  deployments  to  Europe  should  not  he  merely  considered  a 
logistical  problem  of  moving  aircrews  and  equipment  f roiii  Pou.t  A to 
Point  I'.  In  tne  'lUjiu  of  tne  Sovir-i  ...ival  liui'idup,  t'‘,('  ilOiloveri  v,. 
he  neavi.y  concerneu  witn  tne  iarticcn  proimeii’.. 

Ti.e  Snviei,  eii(inasis  <>r.  a ' oritim.ous  2‘T-nour  offrnsive  o,  eisr 
w'.il  ro'iiire  extensive  iii.hter  nignt  ooeralions.  more  is  a need  to 
df'veio|i  1 r(>ntra‘,  source  for  nuait  frj'.ft'r  lactiis  that  c<iii  he  maailv 
exi'iUirie',  and  d i sser  i na ted  to  oediratep  ni'int  squadrons. 
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Recommendations 

Mixed  air  superiority  flight  training  programs  with  the  F-15, 
F-16,  and  F-4  should  be  established.  The  concept  of  establishing  miveu 
figtiter  wings,  such  as  one  F-15  squadron  and  two  F-16  squadrons,  on  the 
same  airfield  would  facilitate  continuous  training  programs.  An  evalua- 
tion would  be  required  to  determine  the  optimum  logistical  and  tactical 
mix. 

A special  study  is  needed  on  the  Hind  helicopter's  capability 
and  its  employment  concept.  Countermeasures  need  to  be  developed  and 
training  programs  need  to  be  established.  Red  Flag  can  be  a medium  for 
evaluating  the  Hind  employment  by  using  U.S.  Army  Cobras  in  cpn.iunction 
with  a tank  force.  Besides  evaluating  a pure  helicopter  versus  fighter 
situation,  a more  extensive  scenario,  as  in  Chapter  IV,  should  be 
evaluated. 

A Soviet  air-land  team,  similar  to  the  "Aggressors,"  should  be 
established  to  emphasize  the  ground  attack  fighter  employment.  The  te.im 
should  consist  of  an  intelligence  officer,  an  Arniy  liaison  officer, 
thp^e  rTCs,  ar,fi  vwo  Si'Alls.  They  shnu.d  ne  well  verseu  mi  Sov.et  Anrv 
find  I..S.  y' r"'v  i.>icT-ics.  nuriii':  pi'ri'.tiir  ru',.l(iVii'i'f.LS  ;o  . o.'i  < r ;■  > 

I'r.iinir,.  . 'lUa’  te<ii!.  ran  ’.usirLu'.f  eu  Sfiviot  s-,'.  ..ei,',  ,ti,  , :.iri 
hfa.es  I oi.rifari'iu.isur’es  , anu  oiirreru  ei.ip , ovii.f;;!.  , .•ni  s.  ,.i 
sui'.Hd  r.t^veioii  better  picture  of  Suvie;  ri'iplev.^ent,  t.ic.  ■ .u.'. 

ftic.liletr  letier  1 AC/SCAR/t  ignter  i iii  eiyrii  1. 1 oti  witn  I'Uii.r.  S. 


f orees . 
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Fighter  deployments  should  always  include  a threat  scenario  tnat 
includes  Soviet  naval  forces.  Besides  coordinating  with  United  States 
naval  forces,  the  deployed  fighters  should  have  their  own  self- 
protection. A fighter  squadron  should  not  be  deployed  as  a pure  force, 
24  A-7s  for  example,  but  should  also  include  a tactical  mix  witn  EF-llls 
and  F-4Gs. 

Red  Flag  should  become  a central  source  for  developing  night 
fighter  tactics  against  the  Soviet  employment  concept.  A squadron 
should  be  well  prepared  at  its  home  base  with  tvio  weeks  of  night  flying 
and  then  deployed  to  Nevada  for  a Red  Flag  night  scenario  for  at  least  a 
one-week  period.  New  equipment  can  be  evaluated,  and  employment  con- 
cepts can  be  verified  and  improved  for  future  operations. 

The  Soviets  will  eventually  close  the  technological  gap  and 
produce  equipment  that  is  the  same  as  or  better  than  that  produced  by 
the  United  States.  Combat  training  that  is  innovative,  realistic,  and 
approached  with  an  open  mind  may  be  the  significant  edge  the  United 
States  tactical  air  force  will  have  over  the  Soviets. 
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